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INTRODUCING: The Question Box 


When we read in “The Post” in A. L. A. Bulletin for ! 
April, 1939, that a librarian in Illinois wanted “more round 
table discussions . . . where libraries may exchange 
ideas on their most pressing problems,” the thought came to 
us “Why not space in our monthly bulletin for such an 
exchange of ideas?” A letter to Mr. H. Vail Deale, who was 
seeking this help, presented our idea, and, resulted in his 
agreeing to start “the verbal combat.” 


“I do believe that ‘right here in Illinois’ would 
be the proper place to bring the serious work of 
analyzing present circulation methods of small 
public libraries, and I think that ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES is the appropriate medium through | 
which such discussion could start. I shall be very 
anxious to hear what other librarians throughout 
the State think about these matters. Discussion, 
and then action, is one of the surest ways of 
progress!” 


Thus we introduce a new feature in our monthly publi- 
cation which we hope will be as popular as “On Broadway 
with Walter Winchell.” 


(Printed by authority of the State of. Minnis) ‘ > 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


If these are your problems, how are you answering them? 
If these have been your problems, what was your answer? 


The QUESTION BOX is your column. 


of it. 


We solicit your use 


If the questions noted here are not the same as those 


confronting you, why not present your problems—someone i in 
a nearby library may have the successful solution! 


With emphasis in the library profession 
shifting, particularly in the field of public 
library service, from the mechanics of 
mere book circulation to the more desirable 
interest in readers and their problems, it is 
an ever-recurring question as to what im- 
provement can be made in circulation 
methods to release the circulation assistant 
from the often monotonous clerical work, 
for the more expedient problems of advis- 
ing readers and guiding their book 
selection. 

Several questions which it seems to us 
are common to small public libraries who 
are anxious to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments are: 


How can we supply readers’ 
service on a limited budget? 


Readers’ advisory service on a limited 
budget, which necessarily means either a 
limited staff or a somewhat larger, but 
chiefly untrained personnel, is a problem 
whose solution must come, it seems to us, 
through the increasing of trained staff 
members or a_ redistribution of work 
among the existing personnel. And _ this 
is no solution, for if this were possible 
there would be scarcely a problem! To 
make one staff member responsible for all 
the readers’ advisory service tends to de- 
crease the responsibility for real service 
among the rest of the staff. On the other 
hand, with everyone responsible as far as 
he or she is able, very little is accomplished 
because of the numerous and pressing 
duties of circulation routine and desk 
schedules. 


advisory 


What method (or methods) of fine col- 
lection should be used to guarantee the best 
results, and ultimately do with 
so-called “fine problems'’? 


unéogpnion many public Nbraries. With- 
drayjhg> ¢He® ead ftom the 
delinquent ed § guarantee 
that he will ‘net* “friend’s 
card, or even ‘try take another one on 
his own if the assistant on duty is the least 
bit careless. Ideally, if the fine is not paid 
at the time that the overdue book is re- 
turned, no more books should be issued to 


that borrower. By a system of “checks and 
balances,” most libraries attempt to do just 
this, but that is not altogether successful, 
is evident by the continuing fine list. 
Notices by mail, and collection by special 
messenger have been tried and undoubtedly 
aid in decreasing the outstanding fines. 
Yet this is not the solution for halting 
further infractions through careless or dis- 
honest patrons. 


How can we best satisfy the demand on 
“best seller” titles and other popular books? 


The problem of reserves some of you 
will contend, is a local one. However that 
may be, there should be some guiding 
principles by which books in demand can 
be more quickly and painlessly supplied to 
eager patients. In our own library, we first 
try to buy enough copies to keep up with 
the demand — especially with books which 
we know (or presume to know) will have a 
large and demanding public. Therefore, for 
every six “reserves” made on a particular 
title, another copy is ordered. Unfortu- 
nately this cannot be done in all libraries. 
Secondly, “reserve” books (after the first 
free copy) are added to the rental collec- 
tion, and kept there until they pay for 
themselves. Placing added copies “in rent” 
insures, somewhat, against undue holding of 
a book when it is not being read. Books 
are read more quickly when the time is 
being paid for. All reserve books, of 
course, are limited in the time for which 
they are circulated, though rental copies 
may be renewed. Occasionally a book is 
“extended” for a day or two. The “re- 
serve system” is used for any book which is 
not available at the time request is made, 
but it is in the popular fiction and “best 
seller” field that problems arise. In every 
other respect it meets a genuine need ana 
guards against too many lost and mis- 
placed volumes. 


Is the “identification card” system the 
most practical and desirable? 


The most perplexing problem, to our 
minds, is that of the present system of re- 
quiring an identification card; it is per- 
haps the most satisfactory plan yet devised, 
though this is certainly open to question. 


= 


The patron must remember, under this 
plan, to bring his card with him every 
time he stops in the library, or he is re- 
fused a book (theoretically!). Too often 
he or she has left the card in another coat, 
purse or book. This causes embarrassment 
to all concerned; the patron wants his ma- 
terial; the librarian must refuse him, or 
stop to verify his number by referring to 
the registration file. Secondly, there is the 
possibility of the card being lost and other 
persons finding, and using it. A me- 
chanical charging system, where the bor- 
rower must present a small metal plate be- 


fore the books are issued, (really not dif- 
ferent from the identification card), is a 
suggested solution; others suggest that we 
do away with “identification” altogether 
and keep the names on file at a central 
charging desk, where a complete record of 
the borrower (including outstanding fines!) 
is available for ready-reference. But with 
many thousands of borrowers this becomes 
unwieldly. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY??? 


FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 


the staff of the Illinois State Library 


In 1940 the annual convention of the 
American Library Association will be held 
in Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1. 


One hundred and _ eighty-six books 
printed before 1876 have been located in 
the Carthage Public Library. A_ survey 
made under the direction of the Historical 
Records Survey brought this fact to our 
attention. A similar survey is being made 
of all libraries in the U. S. to find valuable 
old books to be used as source material. A 
card is made for each book and filed in the 
Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 
with a notation on it where the book is 
located. A duplicate card is filed in the 
catalog of the individual library. 

Two of the earliest items located in the 
Carthage Library are New American Prac- 
tical Navigation, by Nathanial Bowditch, 
printed in 1832, and, Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, revised and enlarged, 4th ed., by 
Mrs. Almira Lincoln, published in 1835. 


Johnson, Mrs. H. Folke (Geraldine Bal- 
lard) assistant in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Rock Island Public Library 
has resigned. 


An interesting thing the girls (assigned 
to the library centers maintained with 
N. Y. A. assistance) have been doing is the 
jumbled title contest. The title is placed 
on the bulletin board. The children try to 
decipher the words and write their answer. 
A box is placed on the custodian’s desk. As 
the children write their answers, they drop 
them in the box. At the end of the week, 
the custodian at each library center posts 


the names of the winners and the corrected 
title in a conspicuous place on the bulle- 
tin board. This idea serves a double pur- 
pose—it causes the children to watch the 
bulletin board on which valuable informa- 
tion is posted and it also helps to 
familiarize the children with the various 
book titles. 
from Monthly Report, April, 1939, by Jose- 
phine Waller, Supervisor of Library 
Service, N. Y. A., District No. 5 in 
Herrin. 


PENSIONS 


H. B. 626, a bill recently introduced in 
the Illinois legislature, would permit muni- 
cipalities and counties, except Chicago and 
Cook County, to provide a pension plan for 
municipal employees. Municipalities in 
Cook County could adopt the plan but not 
the county government. The bill has the 
support of the Illinois Municipal League 
and the Illinois League of Municipal 
Employees. 

The bill is permissive only, which means 
that only those communities which want to 
put the plan into effect need do so. 

It covers all municipal employees, in- 
cluding librarians, not already protected 
under other sound pension plans and pro-, 
vides for a state-wide system, stronger than 
most local systems could be. 

Disinterested experts say that the plan is 
one of the best introduced in any state and 
deserves public support. 

Pensioning older employees and _ thus 
providing more positions for younger ones 
is one means of attacking the unemploy- 
ment problem which many people feel is in 
the public interest. It safeguards older 
men and women who have given many 
years of service to their communities and 


at the same time provides that public em- 
ployees shall be young enough to give the 
active service expected of them. It also 
effects economy and efficiency in the pub- 
lic service by furnishing an orderly means 
whereby such employees who have become 
aged or otherwise incapacitated may, with- 
out hardship or prejudice, be retired from 
active service. 


A check of the legislative “Digest” in- 
dicates that the legislators, community 
leaders, librarians and library trustees are 
very alert to the provisions and restrictions 
of the laws pertaining to libraries and 
library service now in the statutes. 

A resumé of the bills pertaining to 
libraries and library service introduced in 
the 61st General Assembly include: 


H. B. 218—Feb. 7 


Amends sections 3a and 6 of the Act 
requiring custodians to file and publish 
statements of receipts and disbursements 
thereof. Makes the Act applicable to the 
State at large. Requires publication of 
funds received from the county collector as 
well as those received from the county 
treasurer. 

Introduced by Representatives Nowlan 
and McGrath. 


H. B. 626—Apr. 11 


Provides for the creation and operation 
of a retirement and benefit fund for the 
benefit of the employees, and the benefici- 
aries of the employees, of cities having not 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, villages and 
incorporated towns, and counties having a 
population of not more than 500,000 in- 
habitants, and certain other local govern- 
mental districts in the State. Appropriates 
$10,000 to the board herein created for the 
purpose of organization and operation of 
such fund, said amount to be repaid to the 
State not later than June 30, 1944. 

Introduced by Representatives Lawler 
and Dineen. 


H. B. 845—Apr. 25 


Amends section 10 of an Act authorizing 
cities, villages, incorporated towns and 
townships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries. Provides that the petition 
for an election on the question of levying 
an annual tax for a public library be filed 
with the county clerk or board of election 
commissioners charged with the duty of 
conducting elections in the town, village or 
township. Such clerk or board shall give 
notice of the election. 

Introduced by Representatives Ada- 
mowski, Edwards, Rennick, Schnackenberg 
and Searle. 


H. B. 846—Apr. 25 


Amends section 4 of an Act enabling 
boards of directors of public libraries to 


borrow money for the erection or improve- 
ment of library buildings or to purchase 
library sites, and repeals section 5 or 6 
thereof. Provides that the county clerk or 
board of election commissioners charged 
with the conduct of elections in the town- 
ship shall be furnished with a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
public library of such town for the holding 
of any election; and that elections shall be 
held in accordance with the General Elec- 
tion Laws. Repeals certain provisions re- 
lating to the conduct of elections. 

Introduced by Representatives Ada- 
mowski, Edwards, Rennick, Schnackenberg 
and Searle. 


H. B. 847—Apr. 25 


Amends section 11 of an Act to provide 
for public county library systems. Re- 
moves provisions requiring clerk to deliver 
to the sheriff in counties not under town- 
ship organization or the supervisors in 
counties under township organization no- 
tices of elections under this Act. Removes 
provision regarding the duty of the sheriff 
or supervisor to post such notices. 

Introduced by Representatives Ada- 
mowski, Edwards, Rennick, Schnackenberg 
and Searle. 


H. B. 941—May 2 


Authorizes village trustees to establish 
and maintain a free public library in any 
premises which may be available or which 
may be donated to such village for village 
purposes. Provides for the appointment of 
a library commission by the trustees con- 
sisting of three members who are not to 
receive compensation but shall be allowed 
expenses in the pursuance of their duties, 
said commission to conduct and manage 
such library. 

Introduced by Representative Streeper. 


H. B. 951—May 2 


Appropriates $415,000 to the Secretary of 
State until the expiration of the first fiscal 
quarter after the adjournment of the next 
regular session of the General Assembly to 
aid the free tax supported public libraries 
in Illinois and those privately endowed and 
maintained free public libraries in cities, 
villages, towns and townships in which 
there are no tax supported public libraries; 
and for establishing and maintaining library 
service in communities not now having 
such service. 

Introduced by Representative Nowlan. 


S. B. 202—Mar. 7 


Authorizes village to levy a tax of not to 
exceed three mills on the dollar on all the 
taxable property in such village for the 
maintenance and operation of free public 
libraries and gymnasiums acquired by gift 
or grant. Requires the proceeds of such 
tax to be placed in a special fund and to 
be used only for such purposes; provided, 


however, that no trustee shall receive com- 
pensation from such fund. 
Introduced by Senator Dixon. 


S. B. 425—Apr. 26 


Amends section 1 of an Act to provide 
for the better preservation of official docu- 
ments and records of historical interest. 
Includes the Archives Division of the IIli- 
nois State Library among certain historical 
societies and libraries and associations in 
which counties or cities may file official 
papers or other documents of public in- 
terest having an historical significance. 

Introduced by Senator Ward. 


S. B. 426—Apr. 26 


Revises the law in relation to the State 
Library and repeals the present law relat- 
ing thereto. Provides that the Secretary of 
State shall be the librarian of the State 
Library and shall have direction and con- 
trol thereof. Divides the State into six 
regional library districts and authorizes the 
Secretary of State to appoint in each of 
these regional districts a district librarian 
except in District 2, composed of Kane, 
Cook, DuPage and Will counties, in which 
he may appoint two district librarians. 
Such district librarians shall be an advisory 
committee whose duty it shall be to make 
recommendations concerning the policies 
and management of the State Library. Sets 
out detailed provisions relating to the pur- 
pose of the State Library and its functions. 
Authorizes the Secretary of State to co- 
operate with the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for the purpose of 
appropriation of funds for the payment of 
salaries, books, periodicals, library supply 
equipment and maintenance of expenses of 
the public library service. Authorizes the 
State Librarian to have an official seal for 
authentication of all books and records in 
his custody. Provides that custody and 
control of the Archives Building and 
grounds shall be under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the State Librarian. Any official 
of the State may turn over to the State 
Librarian with his consent, for preservation 
in the Archives Division, any official books, 
records, etc., not in current use in his 
office. Act to be known as the “State 
Library Act.” 

Introduced by Senator Ward. 


S. B. 442—May 2* 


Amends sections 13, 14, 15 and 16 of an 
Act authorizing cities, villages, incorporated 
towns and townships to establish and main- 
tain free public libraries. Authorizes 
boards of directors of such libraries to pro- 
vide or accumulate a fund to _ repair, 
remodel or improve existing library build- 
ings or build additions thereto, and to erect 
a new building, cost of any of which may 
be spread over a period not exceeding 20 


*S. B. 442 is same as H. B. 1003. 


years. Authorizes bond issue therefor to be 
paid for by a tax levy. Boards of direc- 
tors may, in order to raise funds for any 
such work, with approval of city council 
or board of trustees, borrow money and 
execute a mortgage on an existing library 
building and site for amount not exceeding 
one-half the value thereof. 
Introduced by Senator Benson. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL AID IN 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries of 
the Chicago Art Institute very graciously 
extended the courtesy of their library to a 
staff member interested in visual aids in 
the Illinois State Library. The resources 
of these libraries are necessarily more ex- 
tensive in this field than any other library 
in the State and are equal to any in this 
country, because their work is with 
specialists in the various fields of art and 
the service extends to patrons throughout 
the United States. The State Library 
serves in Illinois both the specialists and 
those in amateur standing in the same field. 

The State Library, through its picture 
lending collection has served in rehabilita- 
tion of convalescents through the State 
Department of Public Health. The State 
Museum often borrows illustrations to aid 
in developing its exhibits and dioramas. 
Employees of the State Architect’s office 
use books and illustrations of outstanding 
architecture in their work. Exhibits of 
large color prints have been sent to the 
University of Illinois, various of the teach- 
ers colleges throughout the state, and this 
service has been regularly extended to the 
Department of Fine Arts, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, meeting needed re- 
quirements in their course on the History 
of Arts. 

A new field of service of the Art De- 
partment of the State Library has been 
that of working in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association in sending 
picture collections appropriate for children’s 
institutions. One recent collection sent to 
an institution for colored children con- 
tained material on the negro in art suitable 
for younger children. While the material 
sent to institutions has proved valuable to 
them, we feel that one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of our work is in filling re- 
quests of small country schools and rural 
churches where pictures of this type would 
be unavailable without this service. 

The American Association of University 
Women has, within the last year started a 
project in the Arts—three branches of this 
organization within the state have availed 
themselves of the picture collection from 
the State Library and it is hoped that this 
service may go further afield within 
A. A. U. W. as the Arts Groups are 
extended. 
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Women’s Clubs and Art Clubs in both 
larger communities and rural areas have 
been using this service for many years. A 
growing appreciation of the arts is notice- 
able in the quality of requests that have 
been coming in. 

The Ryerson Library has a lending col- 
lection of 31,000 lantern slides, arranged in 
sets under the headings of architecture, 
painting, graphic arts (drawings, etc.), 
sculpture, the decorative arts, etc., that 
may be borrowed for a period of three 
days. A pamphlet describing the Photo- 
graph and Lantern Slide Department of the 
Ryerson library may be obtained by writing 
to that institution or from the Illinois State 
Library, where a limited number of such 
pamphlets are available. A small charge is 
made in Illinois, with a slightly larger 
charge for other states for this service. 

Clippings and scrap books on particular 
artists or schools have proved valuable in 
the Art Institute. An effort to add to a 
similar collection will be carried on in the 
State Library. 

Additions in reproductions by con- 
temporary paintings is a field to be further 
developed in the State Library, since a 
splendid background of old masters has al- 
ready been acquired. 

Development of a collection of postal 
cards, illustrating painting and sculpture, 
descriptive of various countries, has been 
used with success in the Ryerson Library. 
Such a collection previously started in the 
State Library will be carried to larger 
proportions. 

Many of the technical details of mount- 
ing and cataloging used in the Ryerson col- 
lection may be adapted to our picture col- 
lection—rounding the corners of the mount- 
ings to insure against breakage has proved 
successful; a horizontal mark under the 
classification number to indicate that a 
book is to lie flat on the shelf, for ex- 
pensive books of plates, is a simple indi- 
cation that is helpful in shelving. These 
and similar methods might be adapted in 
other picture collections. 


Eliza B. Foster, 
in charge of Art-Picture Collection. 


The officers of the historical societies 
sponsored by The Chicago Public Library 
were invited to attend a meeting in the 
Senate Room of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety Friday evening, April 14th. 

Mr. Shattuck, Director of the Chicago 
Historical Society, prefaced the informal 
program by giving a short account of the 
development of the Society and by asking 
for a closer cooperation between the vari- 
ous local groups interested in historical 
subjects. This friendly association would 
permit such work as bulletin service, 
neighborhood exhibitions, radio programs, 


etc. A committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of each society could bring this 
about. Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian of 
The Chicago Public Library also spoke at 
the meeting. It was Mr. Roden who first 
suggested a local historical collection to 
Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian of the Henry 
E. Legler Branch. This was the beginning 
of the formation of historical societies in 
the branches of The Chicago Public 
Library. 

Representatives from ten societies voiced 
their approval of cooperating with the 
Chicago Historical Society. 


The Lawndale-Crawford Historical As- 
sociation, sponsored by the John Toman 
Branch of The Chicago Public Library has 
a weekly column in the local newspaper, 
entitled “Way Back When in Lawndale- 
Crawford.” The items in the column are 
taken from the files of the Historical As- 
sociation or contributed by the old-timers 
in the community. 


The Second Annual Spring Gathering of 
the Chicago Lawn Historical Society is to 
be held in the Chicago Lawn Library on 
Sunday afternoon, May 21st. Pictures and 
slides of the community, “Then and Now” 
will be exhibited. Chicago Lawn Branch, 
of which Florence E. Richards is Librarian, 
is a branch of The Chicago Public Library, 
located on 62nd Place and Kedzie Avenue. 


The Brighton Park community of Chi- 
cago will observe the fiftieth anniversary of 
its annexation to Chicago on May 20th. 
Elva M. Sunday, Librarian, wrote an ar- 
ticle on the history of the neighborhood, 
which will be featured in the special 
jubilee number of the Brighton Park Life. 
In celebration of the event, the Brighton 
Park Branch is placing on exhibit a collec- 
tion of items belonging to the early days of 
the community. 


The Chicago Public Library was repre- 
sented at the Youth Week Occupational 
Conference by Frances Dewis, Readers’ 
Adviser at Legler Regional Branch. This 
conference was sponsored by the West 
Side community organizations of Chicago 
and was held at Marcy Center Auditorium, 
1539 South Springfield Avenue on Friday, 
April 21st. Miss Dewis told the conference 
about the Readers Advisory Service of the 
Library, that there is an assistant in many 
of the Branches who is ready to serve them 
in compiling courses for systematic reading. 


_ 


John A. Sokol, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors of The 
Chicago Public Library, was the last of the 
year’s guest speakers at the staff meeting 
of the John Toman Branch. President of 
the firm of importers and exporters of the 
same name, Mr. Sokol often has occasion to 
visit foreign ports. He spoke of the present 
European situation as he has analyzed it 
through his observations abroad. 


Mrs. Dilla W. McBean, Librarian of the 
Board of Education, of Chicago, was guest 
speaker at the April 17th Staff Meeting of 
the Henry E. Legler Branch. Her topic 
was the organization and growth of libra- 
ries in the elementary schools in Chicago. 


On April 27th and 28th, the Henry E. 
Legler Regional Branch in cooperation with 
a Cooking School, sponsored by the com- 
munity newspaper, The Garfieldian, and 
the People’s Gaslight and Coke Company, 
displayed in the lobby of the theatre in 
which the School was held, the latest and 
most attractive cook books from the 
library’s collection. Reservations on the 
books were taken and applications were 
distributed to those wishing to obtain 
library cards. It proved to be an excellent 
means of reaching the housewives of the 
community, many who were unaware of the 
fact that anything as practical as cookbooks 
could be obtained at the library. 


Youth Week gave the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs at Legler a chance to display the in- 
teresting club work which they have been 
doing all year. The Boys’ Stamp Club has 
been busily analyzing the stamps of the 
world and studying the personalities and 
events commemorated. The Girls’ Club 
has been making scrap-books of the coun- 
tries about which they have been reading. 


At the John Toman Branch, the Lawn- 
dale Branch of the Chicago Boys’ Club 
gave excellent cooperation by furnishing all 
the Youth Week Exhibits. John Bernasek, 
instructor of woodcarving, contributed a 
unique Indian exhibit and also examples of 
woodcarving by his students. The Stamp 
Club brought its prize collections. 


The April meeting of the Branch Libra- 
rians of the Legler district was held at the 
Roosevelt Branch to discuss plans for next 
year’s regional meetings. The librarians 
met at Roosevelt and adjourned to the 
Jane Addams Housing Project for the 
meeting. Luncheon was served at Hull 
House. 


Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian, Miss 
Helen C. Bough and Miss Irmgard Petzel, 
all of the Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch, are attending the A. L. A. Con- 
ference at San Francisco. Miss Field is 
Chairman of the Staff Organization Round 
Table at the Conference. 

Miss Irmgard Petzel, was elected Presi- 
dent of The Staff Association of The Chi- 
cago Public Library. She was also ap- 
pointed by the Librarian, Mr. Carl B. 
Roden to represent the Staff of The Chi- 
cago Public Library at the A. L. A. Con- 
ference in San Francisco and has been 
selected by the Staff Association to attend 
the Public Relations Clinic and to be a 
delegate to the Staff Organizations Round 
Table. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR LIBRARIANS* 
Preamble 


1. The library as an institution exists for 
the benefit of a given constituency, 
whether it be the citizens of a com- 
munity, members of an educational 
institution, or some larger or more 
specialized group. Those who enter 
the library profession assume an obli- 
gation to maintain ethical standards of 
behavior in relation to the governing 
authority under which they work, to 
the library constituency, to the library 
as an institution and to fellow workers 
on the staff, to other members of the 
library profession, and to society in 
general. 


2. The term librarian in this code applies 
to any person who is employed by a 
library to do work that is recognized 
to be professional in character accord- 
ing to standards established by the 
American Library Association. 


3. This code sets forth principles of 
ethical behavior for the professional 
librarian. It is not a declaration of 
prerogatives nor a statement of recom- 
mended practices in specific situations. 


Relation of the Librarian to the 
Governing Authority 


4. The librarian should perform . his 
duties with realization of the fact that 
final jurisdiction over the administra- 
tion of the library rests in the offici- 
ally constituted governing authority. 
This authority may be vested in a 
designated individual, or in a group 
such as a committee or board. 

5. The chief librarian should keep the 
governing authority informed on pro- 
fessional standards and progressive 
action. Each librarian should be re- 


* As adopted at the midwinter meeting of 
the A. L. A. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


sponsible for carrying out the policies 
of the governing authority and its ap- 
pointed executives with a spirit of 
loyalty to the library. 

The chief librarian should interpret 
decisions of the governing authority to 
the staff, and should act as liasion 
officer in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between staff members and those 
in authority. 

Recommendations to the governing 
authority for the appointment of a 
staff member should be made by the 
chief librarian solely upon the basis of 
the candidate’s professional and per- 
sonal qualifications for the position. 
Continuance in service and promotion 
should depend upon the quality of 
performance, following a definite and 
known policy. Whenever the good of 
the service requires a change in per- 
sonnel, timely warning should be 
given. If desirable adjustment cannot 
be made, unsatisfactory service should 
be terminated in accordance with the 
policy of the library and the rules of 
tenure. 

Resolutions, petitions and requests of 
a staff organization or group should be 
submitted through a duly appointed 
representative to the chief librarian. 
If a mutually satisfactory solution 
cannot be reached, the chief librarian, 
on request of the staff, should trans- 
mit the matter to the governing 
authority. The staff may further re- 
quest that they be allowed to send a 
representative to the governing 
authority in order to present their 
opinions in person. 


Relations of the Librarian to His 
Constituency 


The chief librarian, aided by staff 
members in touch with the constitu- 
ency, should study the present and 
future needs of the library, and should 
acquire materials on the basis of those 
needs. Provision should be made for 
as wide a range of publications and as 
varied a representation of viewpoints 
as is consistent with the policies of 
the library and with the funds 
available. 

It is the librarian’s responsibility to 
make the resources and services of the 
library known to its potential users. 
Impartial service should be rendered 
to all who are entitled to use the 
library. 

It is the librarian’s obligation to treat 
as confidential any private informa- 
tion obtained through contact with 
library patrons. 


The librarian should try to protect 
library property and to inculcate in 
users a sense of their responsibility 
for its preservation. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Relations of the Librarian Within His 


Library 

The chief librarian should delegate 
authority, encourage a sense of re- 
sponsibility and initiative on the 
part of staff members, provide for 
their professional development and 
appreciate good work. Staff members 
should be informed of the duties of 
their positions and the policies and 
problems of the library. 


Loyalty to fellow workers and a spirit 
of courteous cooperation, whether be- 
tween individuals or between depart- 
ments, are essential to effective library 
service. 

Criticism of library policies, service 
and personnel should be offered only 
to the proper authority for the sole 
purpose of improvement of the 
library. 

Acceptance of a position in a library 
incurs an obligation to remain long 
enough to repay the library for the 
expense incident to adjustment. A 
contract signed or agreement made 
should be adhered to faithfully until it 
expires or is dissolved by mutual 
consent. 


Resignations should be made long 
enough before they are to take effect 
to allow adequate time for the work 
to be put in shape and a successor 
appointed. 

A librarian should never enter into a 
business dealing on behalf of the li- 
brary which will result in personal 
profit. 

A librarian should never turn the 
library’s resources to personal use, to 
the detriment of services which the 
library renders to its patrons. 


Relations of the Librarian to His 
Profession 


Librarians should recognize librarian- 
ship as an educational profession and 
realize that the growing effectiveness 
of their service is dependent upon 
their own development. 

In view of the importance of ability 
and personality traits in library work 
a librarian should encourage only 
those persons with suitable aptitudes 
to enter the library profession and 
should discourage the continuance in 
service of the unfit. 


Recommendations should be confiden- 
tial and should be fair to the candi- 
date and the prospective employer by 
presenting an unbiased statement of 
strong and weak points. 

Librarians should have a sincere belief 
and a critical interest in the library 
profession. They should endeavor to 
achieve and maintain adequate sal- 
aries and proper working conditions. 


tf. 


24. Formal appraisal of the policies or 
practices of another library should be 
given only upon the invitation of that 
library’s governing authority or chief 
librarian. 


25. Librarians, in recognizing the essential 
unity of their profession, should have 
membership in library organizations 
and should be ready to attend and 
participate in library meetings and 
conferences. 


Relation of the Librarian to Society 


26. Librarians should encourage a general 
realization of the value of library 
service and be informed concerning 
movements, organizations and institu- 
tions whose aims are compatible with 
those of the library. 


27. Librarians should participate in public 
and community affairs and so repre- 
sent the library that it will take its 
place among educational, social and 
cultural agencies. 


28. A librarian’s conduct should be such 
as to maintain public esteem for the 
library and for library work. 


Spring time is show time as far as the 
Chicago Public Library is concerned. 
During the past two months the library has 
taken part in exhibits held under the 
auspices of the Chicago Flower Show, the 
Daily News Travel Show and the National 
House and Garden Exposition. In each 
case the library maintained a booth, staffed 
by library attendants, in which books on 
various subjects were displayed and for 
which any one who was interested might 
leave a reservation and later call for the 
book at the Main library or any one of 
the forty-five branches in the system. 

The visitors to the Flower Show booth 
included both professional and amateur 
gardeners. Book on _ herbs, _terrariums, 
flower arrangement, landscaping for the 
small home, and chemiculture proved to 
be the most popular subjects with the 
greatest number of people. About two 
hundred reservations for books were made 


and many inquirers left requests for special 
information, such as: “what plants and 
flowers grow in Central America and where 
can I find reading matter about them”; 
“what culinary herbs can be grown in 
northern gardens,” and many other similar 
requests. 

The Daily News Travel Show which is 
held every year in the Stevens Hotel has 
become an institution with Chicagoans and 
as a result visitors literally packed the ex- 
hibit area during the entire four days of 
the show. The library issued a special list 
entitled, “The Chicago Public Library In- 
vites You to Read Before You Travel” and 
exhibited all listed books in the booth. 
This exhibit was also supplemented by the 
Travel-O-Meter which was installed in the 
National Railways of Mexico booth through 
the courtesy of that organization. The 
Travel-O-Meter, was designed by Miss 
Matilde Kelly, first assistant at Hild 
Regional branch. It consists of two panels, 
the upper one bearing glass windows with 
book titles, which light up when the but- 
tons in the lower panel are pressed. Each 
button is labeled with the name of a 
country or some subject of interest to 
travelers. This proved extremely popular 
and brought many more people to the 
library booth. About 500 reservations were 
taken for books on travel subjects. Judg- 
ing by requests for information the greater 
number of people were interested in San 
Francisco; New York was second, and 
Mexico a very close third. Interest in 
Williamsburg dropped off this year, but the 
Great Smoky Mountain region is still tops 
with the traveling public. Books on 
cruise countries were extremely popular; 
but requests for travel books on Europe 
showed a drop, with England and the 
Scandinavian countries getting the most 
inquiries in the field. 

Books of interest to the layman who 
wanted to plan and decorate his home or 
apartment were featured at the Home 
Exposition. These were supplemented with 
books on gardening and on collecting for 
the home. Information about and plans for 
small houses proved to be the most popular 
subject. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES: Inven- 
tories, Calendars, Indexes, etc. 


An interpretation of the work of an 
archival establishment to librarians implies 
a description of other mechanical aids be- 
sides the catalog, required for reference use. 


The archivist must be informed, not only 
as to the records already in his custody, 
but also he must know what supplemental 
records are or should be in existence. He 
must know what records have been required 
by law to be kept at various periods by 
the various governmental agencies. He 
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must know the legal disposal of the 
archives of discontinued departments. If 
the archives are incomplete he should, if 
possible, know whether they are in private 
or other, public repositories. If destruction 
of records has occurred he wishes to know, 
if possible, under what circumstances the 
destruction took place. He should know 
whether and where copies of any records 
exist, either in printed or photographic 
form. His classification scheme, like that 
of the librarian, must be broad enough in 
scope to accommodate new accession with- 
out drastic revision. Such a classification 
he can make only if he knows all the 
ramifications of the various laws requiring 
the keeping of records. 

For the above information the archivist 
relies upon two basic tools: the history of 
the administrative functions of his govern- 
ment and the inventory. His knowledge of 
administrative history he gains partly by 
experience, but largely from an intensive 
study of session laws, court decisions and 
departmental reports. The Illinois archivist 
has been working at odd moments for sev- 
eral years on a digest of session laws re- 
lating to the history of State administra- 
tion. A complete bibliography has been 
compiled for every mention of a State de- 
partment and of the various laws which 
each was required to enforce, including the 
history of regulations of functions ante- 
cedent to enforcement by the particular 
department being studied. For instance, 
pure food and drug laws enforced by 
courts on individual complaint, which later 
were enforced as a part of the functions of 
the present Department of Agriculture. A 
digest of pertinent laws through 1848 has 
been compiled. This historical digest will 
be brought up to date and cross indexed, 
giving notes as to court decisions, govern- 
ment reports, etc., affecting administration 
of the laws. This compilation will form a 
veritable encyclopedia of Illinois adminis- 
tration. The Constitutional Convention 
Bulletins issued by the Illinois Legislative 
Reference Bureau for the use of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1920-22; the re- 
port of the Illinois Committee on Effici- 
ency and Economy for 1915; and articles in 
certain departmental reports are also useful 
in this respect. 

The Historical Records Survey of W. P. 
A. publishes brief summaries of county ad- 
ministration as it relates to the keeping of 
records, in the introductions to its county 
inventories series. From such studies the 
archivist is able to construct a theoretical 
classification scheme which will provide a 
place for every type of record required by 
law. The value of these digests for mis- 
cellaneous reference use is also manifest. 

The inventory is the first step taken by 
the archivist in preparation for the ac- 
cession of archives. Librarians are familiar 
with the inventories of county archives now 
being published in all states by the His- 


torical Records Survey of the W. P. A. 
These inventories list all records found, 
with locations and full descriptions of 
quantity, dates, contents, etc. The Survey 
is also inventorying state archives, but few 
of these have as yet been published. A 
similar W. P. A. survey of federal archives 
outside of Washington was directed by the 
National Archives, which also took an in- 
ventory of the records in Washington itself. 

With a summary of the inventory before 
him, the archivist checks the items which 
in his judgment would be suitable for 
transfer to the archives. The department 
head likewise checks his inventory and the 
final decision as to transfers is decided 
upon between them in a series of inter- 
views. Some states authorize or even re- 
quire the transfer of all records more than 
ten years old, others, as Illinois, leave the 
date to the discretion of the parties to the 
transfer, who decide upon a basic of fre- 
quence and nature of use to which the 
records are subjected. 

From this checked inventory a shelf list 
is compiled showing exactly where each 
item to be transferred is located in the 
vaults of the department of origin. This 
list is sent first to the classification depart- 
ment which fits the series into its classifi- 
cation scheme and makes a tentative allo- 
cation of space for each series in the 
archives vaults. Copies of this list then go 
to the department transferring records, to 
the clerk in charge of the Archives Re- 
ceiving Room, and to the Classification 
department. 

This preliminary list is then checked 
with the records actually received, and a 
receipt is issued in triplicate—one copy 
going to the director of the department, 
one to the head of the division making the 
transfer, and the third is retained by the 
archivist. Subsequent corrections found 
necessary are issued in triplicate and dis- 
tributed the same way, with the request 
that they be affixed to the original re- 
ceipt. The file of receipts constitutes the 
accession list. 

shelf-list inventory cross indexed, 
shows the exact holdings of the Archives 
department. In the Illinois Archives three 
copies of this perpetual inventory are kept 
up to date by the Classification depart- 
ment. One copy is kept in the Reference 
Room, one in the Classification Depart- 
ment and one in the Archivist’s office. 

Small archival establishments use this 
shelf-list inventory as a substitute for the 
card catalog. Except for the use of 
analyticals and the more detailed subject 
references of the card catalog, and in fact, 
for most routine reference work, this shelf- 
list inventory is sufficient even in the 
Illinois archives. 

The card catalog kept by an archival 
establishment has already been described. 

Any one who has attempted to find in- 
formation in unindexed county histories of 


the seventies and eighties which are replete 
with invaluable information almost impos- 
sible to locate, will appreciate the problem 
of the archivist. All archival material is 
like a library of unindexed books. No mat- 
ter how detailed his catalog or how 
accurate and elaborate the filing systems 
used, the full contents of the series must be 
brought out further by indexes. 

There are two types of indexing in gen- 
eral use in archival establishments -— the 
calendar and the index. The calendar is a 
full description of each document in the 
series. It is most frequently employed for 
the older and more historical material, es- 
pecially correspondence files. A calendar 
card shows the date of the document, by 
whom written and where, to whom ad- 
dressed, it gives a summary of the contents 
or a list of topics discussed, the number of 
pages, and uses symbols such as A. L. S., 
D. S., etc., to indicate whether the entire 
document or merely the signature is in the 
handwriting of the author, whether it is 
a copy, etc. Such calendars are usually 
arranged by date, with an index to names 
and subjects. These calendars may be on 
cards or in book form. 

The purpose is to help the user to locate 


a specific document without reading 
through the entire file. Most older 
archival establishments, especially those 


dealing with the relatively few documents 
prior to 1800, use the calendar as a sub- 
stitute for a catalog. Calendars are 
standard in all manuscripts (in a non- 


archival sense) collections. The Library of 
Congress Manuscript Department and the 
Minnesota Historical Society have issued 
manuals of instruction for making calendars 
and catalogs for private papers. 

Indexes may take the form of separate 
indexes to each series or allied groups of 
series, either in volume or card form, Such 
indexes are essential for proper reference 
to the records, and are generally compiled 
by the department to which the records 
appertain and are sent to the archives 
along with the records themselves. If no 
such indexes exist the archives department 
has to compile them. 

There are also general indexes which the 
archivist compiles to facilitate reference 
from a broader point of view, generally 
historical. For instance, the Illinois 
archives has a consolidated name index 
which has a card for every allusion to each 
name found in the records prior to 1850. 
This card gives a digest of the biographical 
information found in the document, with of 
course, a correct citation. 

These cards, filed by the Soundex sys- 
tem, a code which brings together names 
pronounced alike despite errors in spelling, 
furnish a surprising amount of informa- 
tion, despite the fact that State records 
unlike county records, are supposed to yield 
little biographical and almost no genealogi- 
cal information. Indexes to place names, 
subjects and dates are also of value. 

Such are the chief records of holdings 
kept by the archivist. 


Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Bryant 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Directory of activities for the blind in the 
United States and Canada, including pre- 
vention of blindness organizations and 
sight-saving classes, compiled by Ruth Eliz- 
abeth Wilcox and Helga Lende. 3d ed. 
American foundation for the blind, inc., 15 
W. 16th St., N. Y., 1938. 149p. 

The aim is to provide, for the use of 
social workers and other friends of the 
blind, a symposium of national and local 
activities carried on for the welfare of 
sightless persons in the United States and 
Canada. This new edition is issued be- 
cause of the continued demand for it, and 
the fact that much information contained 
in the 1932 edition is now out of date. 

AusTIN, W. H., ed. Moral rearmament; 
the battle for peace; as told by Stanley 
Baldwin, The queen of the Netherlands, 
the king of the Belgians, Herbert Hoover, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, Prince 
Konoye, and others. William Heinemann, 


London, Toronto, December, 1938. 64p. 
Copies may be secured 61 Gramercy Park, 
N. Y. 

The constructive suggestions in this 
pamphlet are: moral recovery creates con- 
fidence and unity in every phase of life; a 
new spirit in humans brings a new spirit in 
industry; “we can, we must, and we will 
generate a moral and spiritual force that is 
powerful enough to remake the world.” 


BARLEBEN, KARL AuGustT. How to use 
filters. Stamford, Conn., H. & K. publica- 
tions, 1938. 76p. illus. 

The principal aim of this pamphlet is to 
acquaint the beginning amateur photogra- 
pher with the elemental facts concerning 
filters. Mr. Barleben is a prominent figure 
in the photograph world, as author, lecturer, 
at one time dean of the New York Institute 
of Photography and director of Universal 
Photographers. He introduced the use of 
the miniature camera to the layman through 
a series of magazine articles. 


CHASE, STUART. The new western front. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1939. 196p. paper. 

Though the author does not minimize 
fascism’s ugly threat, he assures us of the 
economic power of our country, even to 
the point of self-sufficiency; of the pos- 
sibility that we can get along without much 
of the trade which now looms so large. “If 
we are to keep out of war, we must return 
to the historic American position of neu- 
trality, amended as the times may dictate. 
. . . We can protect our own shores but 
we cannot if we would make Japan safe 
for communism, Germany safe for minori- 
ties, or Tibet safe for mountain climbing. 
We can cooperate with Latin America, 
helping the nations of the South to be 
strong economically, and helping them to 
arm for defense. And having done all 
these things be calm, my fellow citizens. 
Neither Martians are coming, nor anyone 
else.” 


DARDEN, NEWTON JASPER. Standard ref- 
erence calendar, never out of date. A 
calendar comprising 14 finding tables for all 
dates from September 3-14, 1752 to 2100 
anno Domini, combined with a standard 13 
month calendar adapted to indicate all 
dates of the Christian era; also, a list of 
important church days, anniversaries, and 
holidays, with a history of the existing 
calendar, and miscellaneous data relating 
to chronology. Wash., D. C., Standard 
calendar association, 1935. 32p. 

The tables, in actual use for more than 
twenty years, were tested in various ways, 
checked and rechecked many times to in- 
sure accuracy. Hundreds of old almanacs, 
calendars, and similar publications were ex- 
amined. 

Epce, Sicrip. Books for self-education. 
Chic., A. L. A., 1938. 95p. 

The 500 titles (each with a brief note) 
listed are those most frequently mentioned 
by the thirty-seven librarians and readers’ 
advisers as being useful for meeting the re- 
quests of readers interested in self-develop- 
ment. They are not for the expert but for 
the person who desires easy, readable ap- 
proaches to many fields of knowledge. The 
six general headings used are: Success in 
daily living; Cultural background; Suc- 
cessful home life; Earning a living; Social 
and economic problems; Biography and 
travel. In the first are books on person- 
ality, applied psychology, correct speaking 
and writing, manners and good looks, and 
general books of inspiration; in the second: 
art, history, music, literature, science, 
philosophy and religion; in the third: 
family relationships, care of children, food 
values and preparation, interior decoration 
and gardening; in the fourth: vocations in 
general as well as some suggestions on 
specific businesses and trades; in the fifth: 
current problems, readable books about the 
experiences of people who have achieved 
recognition in various fields. 


GoopRICH, LAURENCE B. Living with 


others; a book on social conduct. N. Y., 
American book co., 1939. 294p. 

While there is no moralizing, human 
weaknesses are examined. Humorous, well- 
balanced, and readable, it may at the same 
time be used by teachers for a course in so- 
cial living, a unit in social science, a begin- 
ning for group guidance in manners or as a 
home—room project—ninth to twelfth 
grade. “It is not profound from the view- 
point of vocabulary or the psychology of 
personality, but it evidently was not in- 
tended to be.” 

LEISERSON, WILLIAM Morris. Right and 
wrong in labor relations; The Barbara 
Weinstock lecture on the morals of trade. 
Berkeley, Calif., University of California 
press, 1938. 86p. 

Contents: Conscience and labor condi- 
tions. — From the labor problem to labor 
relations.—The right to organize and the 
right to discharge.—Collective bargaining 
and minority rights.—The right and wrong 
in sit-down strikes.—Differences regarding 
terms of employment.—The government 
and labor relations. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. Wage 
and hour legislation in action; addresses 
made at the . .. annual meeting . . . New 
York City, Dec. 9, 1938. N. Y., The 
League, 39p. 

At this meeting the League reviewed 
wage and hour law gains and some of the 
economic problems it raises; took stock of 
the outstanding lessons learned from past 
state minimum wage experience, and looked 
ahead down the road which still remains to 
be traveled. 

PORTFOLIO OF THE NATIONAL PARK AND 
MONUMENT SysTEM. American planning 
and civic association, 901 Union trust build- 
ing, Washington. 

A set of four illustrated booklets, 32 
pages each: 1. What are national parks? 
2. Conservation of nature. 3. Preservation of 
history. 4. Facilities and service. Mostly 
photographs of “an extremely photogenic 
subject; education deliciously sugar-coated.” 
Order from the Association. 

ROHRBOUGH, KATHERINE AND LYNN, ed. 
Kit 46. Delaware, Ohio, Cooperative recre- 
ation service. 

A collection of sixteen stunts and twenty- 
five stunt hints, each of which enlists a 
large group of cooperative players; with 
plots that are highly imaginative and dra- 
matic. The recreation leader will find them 
a helpful addition to his “just-for-fun” li- 
brary. 

Tuomas, SIMEON E. Active citizenship 
in Illinois. N. Y., Chic., Longmans, Green 
& co., 1938. 62p. illus. Revised by C. 
H. Coleman. 


Two Vocational Periodicals 
Both are published monthly by Science 
Research Associates at 450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Wis., and 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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1. VOCATIONAL TRENDS. Besides mate- 
rial on employment, careers, professions, in 
each of the illustrated twenty-three page 
numbers appear “Books about jobs” and 
“Here’s what you say!” which includes 
brief statements from subscribers about the 
value of this periodical. 

2. VOCATIONAL GUIDE; an index to cur- 
rent occupational information in: Books 
and magazines (popular, scientific, and 


trade publications) ; Special reports, pamph- 
lets, and research studies (bulletins of 
state and federal governments, research or- 
ganizations, and private specialists); Se- 
lected foreign sources (relevant vocational 
materials, particularly from British, Cana- 
dian, and Australian sources). To facilitate 
clipping and filing, the Guide is printed on 
only one side of the page. Brief annota- 
tions are included. 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 


Several earlier issues of the Library 
Journal have been missed in this summary 
of library notes. A few of the articles in 
three of these issues are noted below. 


Library Journal March 15, 1939: 


“The Public Library in the Defence of 
Democracy” is a fortright and provo- 
cative address by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
director of the University of California 
School of Librarianship. 

“The School Library Adopts Movies” 
by Phyllis Raymond and Eleanor D. 
Child, has some excellent suggestions 
from the experience of the Greenwich 
Connecticut High School library. 

“Library Personnel in The Depression” 
by Paul Howard, is a study of personnel 
problems in twenty-six selected libraries 
during the 1930-1936 period. Problems 
of salaries and standards are particularly 
stressed. 

“Toward Catalog Reform” by Rolf H. 
Hagedorn, cataloger, University of Texas 
library, is written with the needs of the 
public in mind, and from that viewpoint 
questions the traditions of the dictionary 
catalog. 

Every library gets its share of free and 
unsolicited propaganda and _ partisan 
pamphlets. The problems involved in 
the disposition and use of this material 
are stated in “Pressure Groups in Your 
Pamphlet File” by Ralph T. Estherquest 
of the University of Illinois Library order 
department. 


Library Journal April 1: 


The largest building enterprise of Har- 
vard University recently, is the Littauer 
Center of Public Administration. The 
library is described, floor plans and ex- 
terior and two interior views are given 
in the first article of the April 1, 1939 
Library Journal, by Elmer M. Grieder, 
assistant librarian, Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Described there, also, is “The New 
Library of the College of New Rochelle” 


by Anne M. Cieri, librarian. The ar- 
ticle includes an exterior and interior 
view and floor plans. 


The discussion at the 1937 and 1938 
midwinter session of the A. L. A. is pre- 
sented in a symposium “The Responsi- 
bility of the Teachers College in the 
Preparation of Personnel for Library 
Service in the Public Schools.” With 
cumulating interest in the promotion of 
school libraries, these articles present 
questions of considerable importance. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library at Bal- 
timore, with its highly departmentalized 
organization, has a general reference de- 
partment, and the reason for its existence 
and effectiveness are clearly brought out 
by Mary N. Barton, head of the depart- 
ment, in the article “The General Ref- 
erence Department, its Function in a 
Highly Departmentalized Public Library.” 

Of interest to any library owning a 
collection of rare books is the article 
“Problem of Rare Books in the College 
and University Library” by Lawrence 
Clark Powell of the university library 
accession department, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. There is not a 
great deal of material in professional lit- 
erature on the administration of such 
collections. 

Part IV of “Buying Children’s Books” 
a symposium, is by Dorothy L. Woods, 
librarian of the Boys and Girls Devart- 
ment in the Richmond, Virginia, Public 
Library. The problem is presented as it 
relates to a book stock of eleven thou-~ 
sand, serving the seven thousand children 
who use the Central Library. The de- 
partment has a staff of three, with ad- 
ditional clerical aid. Policies in selection 
and purchasing are discussed. 


Library Journal April 15: 

The April 15, 1939 Library Journal 
may be considered an international num- 
ber. It includes an article on the “De- 
velopment of Library Buildings in 
China;” “Colombia’s New Library Pro- 
gram: a South American Democracy 
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Builds for the Future;” “The City Public 
Library of Stockholm, Sweden;” as well 
as a very readable appraisal of one 
phase of American public library work, 
by the children’s librarian of the Public 
Library at Dunedin, New Zealand. “We 
Crossed the Pacific to see Children’s Li- 
braries” includes this statement, ‘“Amer- 
ica does not seem to realize yet that her 
children’s libraries are the finest in the 
world.” 


The April 15 Library Journal includes, 
too, “The Readers’ Adviser and Personal 
Adjustment,” by Mabel Booton, read- 
ers’ adviser, Cleveland Public Library. 
The article has a human interest appeal 
and a suggestion of the bibliotherapy side 
of the adviser’s work. 

The discarding process in use at the 
Queens Borough Public Library, by 
Fanny L. Coit, in charge of discarding, 
is a detailed, but concise statement of 
techniques employed. 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
MAY 1, 1939 


“Short Route To The Library” is Miss 
Marilla Waite Freeman’s interesting story 
of the Cleveland Public Library’s coopera- 
tion with the motion picture theatres, par- 
ticularly in the promotion of reading of 
books suggested by the short subject, one 
or two reel, films. Several illustrations of 
posters and book marks add to the value of 
the article. 


Browsing rooms in universities and col- 
leges have been frequently publicized but 
James E. Bryan, head of the Adult Lend- 
ing Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh tells about a similar room avail- 
able to the general public. The David L. 
Gillespie Browsing Room, maintained by a 
memorial gift to the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, provides the best books of all 
time in a comfortable room that makes the 
reader want to stay to read. “The Gil- 
lespie Room is for the reader who seeks a 
deeper understanding and a better appre- 
ciation of life through the great minds 
which have gone before him. It is also for 
the person who likes to read for the pure 
pleasure of it.” Selection of the books for 
the room and the management of the col- 
lection are the two points specifically 
stressed. 

The difference between qualitative and 
quantitative measurement is brought out 
in the article “Judging Reference Service” 
by Edward A. Henry, Director of Libraries 
at the University of Cincinnati. Two fac- 
tors are apparent, one, the physical set-up 
of the library and the other a group of 
personnel items. Mr. Henry’s interest in 
this subject dates back to his work in the 
University of Chicago Libraries, as many 
of his friends among Illinois Library As- 


sociation members will recall. The article 
is a condensation of the paper presented 
for discussion at the midwinter meeting of 
college and university librarians. 


Part V of “Buying Children’s Books,” a 
Symposium, shows the viewpoint of Ruth 
E. Lawrence, librarian of the public library 
of Southwest Harbor, Maine, a village of 
twelve hundred population with an equiv- 
alent number of summer residents during 
July and August. Emphasis on the effort 
required to make the limited budget cover 
the needs of the library in the best possible 
way, makes the article of particular interest 
to the librarian of the small library. 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
MAY 15, 1939 


“Teaching With Books” by Harvie 
Branscomb, Director of Libraries at Duke 
University, is a study of the educational 
effectiveness of the college library. 


An inter-library service on _ reference 
questions, as well as requests for books, is 
suggested as a possibility in an article, 
“Needed! A Union List of Card Files’ by 
Robert S. Alvarez, assistant supervisor, 
W. P. A. Library Project, Decatur, Illinois. 


In “How It Is Done at Washington Uni- 
versity” Marietta Daniels tells of changes 
in circulation procedure, including adoption 
of the Gaylord automatic charging machine. 


Two other articles of interest to college 
librarians, are “Building a Junior College 
Library” by Roberta M. Ryan, librarian of 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and “Arrows for Freshmen” by 
Margaret Barkley, librarian, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

Also in this number there appears in- 
formation not readily found elsewhere, 
about some of the motion picture studio 
libraries and their personnel. The article 
is “Film Research Libraries” by Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter of the University of South- 
ern California School of Library Service. 


IN THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
APRIL, 1939 


The Library Quarterly for April, 1939, 
has as its first article “An Approach to the 
Problems of Library Organization” by John 
McDiarmid, assistant professor of public 
administration at the University of South- 
ern California, and E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., 
associate in the University of Illinois 
library school. The general acceptance 
among writers on public administration, of 
the principle that administrative work is 
best organized by major functions, forms 
the basis of this analysis of library func- 
tions and organization. Acquisition, prepa- 
ration and distribution of library materials 
are classified as activities of the library 
staff, indispensable but only preliminary to 


i: 


the achievement of the ultimate processes 
of the library, its “major functions,” the 
serving of its various types of readers. 
Professor Laski’s division of readers into 
four classes, those who read (1) for recre- 
ation, (2) for development, (3) for specific 
information, and (4) for scholarly research, 
is quoted and used as the framework for 
the suggested organization by functions. A 
comparison is made of the present depart- 
mental organization in twenty-five public 
libraries and a realignment suggested on a 
division into two groups of activities, the 
“line and staff” organization. In this the 
Line Departments concentrate on serving 
the public; the Staff, or institutional agen- 
cies devote time and energy to the service 
of the organization itself. This suggestion 
is followed by a discussion of the practical 
difficulties of the proposed organization 
and its probable advantages. 

Two articles of interest to those who like 
to compare the work and policies of foreign 
libraries with those of this country, are 
“The Work of Italian Libraries” by Igino 
Giordani and “Libraries and Documenta- 
tion” by Marcel Godet. In the latter ar- 
ticle the work of the center of documenta- 
tion is characterized as more than the as- 
sembling of documents, involving the ex- 
traction of useful material from them, 
working it over into summaries and making 
it available and always up to date through 
indexes and other means. 


Sidney Ditzion, library assistant at the 


College of the City of New York, presents, 
under the title “Social Reform, Education, 
and the Library, 1850-1900,” a most read- 
able evaluation of the factors involved in 
the development of the public library in 
America. Quotations from the library re- 
ports and journals, used as sources for this 
study, show an intriguing similarity to some 
of the library publicity in use today. 


IN THE LIBRARY REVIEW 
SPRING 1939 


Looking not beyond the library, but 
within it, for the cause of a tendency of 
the adolescent to neglect books, Miss 
Muriel Steel, Secretary to the Library Re- 
view, (Glasgow, Scotland) writes “Books 
and Youth: Intermediate Libraries Re- 
viewed”. Miss Steel is compiler of “Books 
You'll Enjoy” an annotated guide for 
adolescent readers shortly to be published. 


How old is old? G. E. Fussell in “Old 
English Farming Books” sets the date for 
his particular viewpoint as beginning with 
1523, when Fitzherbert’s Boke of Husban- 
dry was issued. The author is a British 
authority on farm history research, and 
Associate Editor for Great Britain of the 
American quarterly, Agricultural History. 
He writes interestingly of many quaint and 
fascinating books of rustic England of the 
earlier time. 


Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of Farm- 

ers’ bulletin no. 1177. Care and im- 
provement of the farm woods, by C. R. 
Tillotson Revised February 1939. Wash., 
D. C., U. S. govt. print. off. 1939. 26p. 
illus. tables. 


“The aim of this bulletin is to point out 
methods of caring for and improving farm 
woods so as to make them contribute as 
much as possible to both the owner’s con- 
venience and his purse.” 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin no. 1409. 


Turkey raising. Issued April 1924, slight- 
ly revised February 1939. Wash., D. C., 
U. S. govt. print. off., 1939. 45p. diagrs. 
illus. tables. 


“This bulletin has been prepared pri- 
marily to inform those interested in turkey 
raising on modern methods of management. 
Most of the recommendations are adapt- 
able to both small and large scale produc- 
tion.” 


U. S.—Agriculture, Department of. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin no. 1582. 


Protection of log cabins, rustic work and 
unseasoned wood from injurious insects, by 
S. A. St. George. Issued July 1929: slight- 
ly revised February 1939. Wash., D. C., 
Govt. print off., 1939. 21p. illus. tables. 

“Insects cause considerable damage to 
the unbarked logs of the principal woods 
used in the construction of log cabins, 
rustic woodwork, and certain other unsea- 
soned products. It has been found that by 
curring the trees at certain seasons and 
by treating the wood with preventive and 
remedial substances practically all such in- 
sect damage can be prevented or checked. 
This bulletin tells how it can be done.” 


U. S.—Agriculture, Dept. of. Leaflet num- 

ber 68 Roadside markets, by Caroline 

B. Sherman. Issued October 1930; slightly 

revised 1939. Wash., D. C., U. S. govt. 
print. off., 1939. 6p. illus. 

“Interest in roadside markets is wide- 

spread. Those who are thoroughly inter- 


ested are considering methods of improve- 
ment and are anxious to know what other 
groups and other states are doing to better 
conditions in roadside marketing.” 

The leaflet contains a selected list of 
state publications on roadside markets. 


U. S.—Agriculture, Dept. of. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 318. 4-H club insect 

manual, by M. P. Jones. Wash., D. C. U. S. 

govt. print. off., 1939. 63p. charts. illus. 


“This insect manual was prepared pri- 
marily for the use of 4-H club members, 
but it also may be useful to other groups 
of young people. Its purpose is to give a 
better understanding of insects and the 
principles underlying insect control.” 

This manual would be helpful in camps 
as well as schools. It contains a list of com- 
mon insects with a key to information on 
their life history, habits and control. 


U. S.—Farm security administration. 


Small houses. Wash., D. C., U. S. govt. 
print. off., 1939. 14p. illus. floor plans. 


“The purpose of this booklet is to re- 
port the experience gained by the Farm 
Security Administration in building low-cost 
homes for farm families. Most of them cost 
between $1,000 and $1,500. Working draw- 
ings of the houses illustrated herein are 
obtainable from the Extension service of 
most state agricultural colleges. A small 
charge usually is made for the drawings.” 


U. S.—Foreign and domestic commerce 
bureau. Trade promotion series, no. 
190. 


Make it of leather by J. G. Schnitzer... 
under the direction of E. G. Holt. Wash., 
D. C., U. S. govt. print. off., 1939. 33p. 
diagrs. illus. 


“Methods of making more than 15 dif- 
ferent leather articles are fully described 
in this booklet, and detailed instructions 
are given for decorating leather and for 
making decorations of leather. Some ori- 
ginal designs by the author are also in- 
cluded.” 


U. S.—Labor statistics, Bureau of. Bulletin 

no. 642, vol. 1. Family income and ex- 
penditure in Chicago, 1935-36. Volume 1, 
Family income, prepared by A. D. H. Kap- 
lan and Faith M. Williams, assisted by 
Erika H. Wulff. Wash., D. C., U. S. govt. 


print. off., 1939. (Study of consumer pur- 
chases. Urban series) 210p. diagrs. tables. 

“This bulletin is the first of a series of 
reports on annual incomes and expenditures 
of urban families in the United States. 
They are based on data secured from a 
survey conducted in 1936 by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 32 cities vary- 
ing in size and representing different sec- 
tions of the country.” 


U. S.—Labor statistics, Bureau of. Bulletin 

no. 659. Consumers’ cooperation in the 
United States, 1936 prepared by Florence 
E. Parker, Wash., D. C., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1939. 207p. illus. tables. 


“This report, covering the year 1936, pre- 
sents the results of the fifth survey of co- 
operative associations in the United States 
made by the Bureau of Labor statistics.” 


U. S.—Works progress administration. 

Social problems, no. 1, 1939. Depression 
pioneers, by David Cushman Coyle. Wash., 
D. C., U. S. govt. print. off., 1939. 19p. 
illus. 


“This pamphlet, the first of a series is 
designed to present reliable nontechnical 
information on social problems of general 
interest. A more comprehensive discussion 
of the problems covered in this pamphlet 
will be found in the WPA division of so- 
cial research monograph no. 18, “Migrant 
families, by John H. Webb and Malcolm 
Brown.” 


“Selected bibliography on migratory 
labor” will be found at the end of the pam- 
phlet. 


U. S.—Works progress administration. 


Social problems, no. 2, 1939. Rural 
youth, by David Cushman Coyle. Wash., 
D. C., U. S. govt. print. off., 1939. 35p. 
diagrs. 

“This pamphlet, the second of a series, 
is designed to present reliable nontechnical 
information on social problems of general 
interest. A more comprehensive discussion 
of the problems covered in this pamphlet 
will be found in the WPA division of social 
research monograph, no. 15, ‘Rural youth: 
their situation and prospects,’ by Bruce 
L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith.” 


“Selected bibliography on youth” at the 
end of the pamphlet. 


I. L. A. NEWS 


By Mary Lois Bull 


The preparation of the I. L. A. handbook 
is now well under way. The first draft has 
been completed and the copy should soon 
be ready to go to the printer. It includes 


the constitution, the names of the present 
officers, a chronological list of the annual 
meetings and the past presidents, as well 
as a history of the I. L. A. activities since 


1927. Arrangements for its distribution 
will be announced when it is published. 


Another radio broadcast was scheduled 
during April. Notices were sent to Illinois 
librarians announcing the broadcast of 
April 13 over WMAQ, on a national hook- 
up. The subject “For All to Read,” was 
discussed by the Honorable Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State and State 
Librarian, and Mr. Joseph Fleming, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 


Thirty-two mew members have been 
added to the I. L. A. membership list since 
the campaign was started. Ten of these 
new members are from the staff of the 
University of Illinois Library. At present 
no information is available on the number 
of libraries that may have 100% staff mem- 
berships in our State organization, but the 
committee would like to see a large num- 
ber of libraries so represented. 


We are sorry to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Melissa D. Smith which occurred on 
February 3. Mrs. Smith was formerly li- 
brarian of the Syracuse Public Library and 
a member of the I. L. A. 


Representative James A. Nowlan of 
Toulon introduced into the House on May 
2 a bill to be known as the “Public Library 
Service Bill;’’ the number assigned to it is 
H. B. 951. Notices to this effect were 
mailed that same day. 

This bill is the one we were anticipating 
in the March issue and now it is a definite 
reality on its journey through the Legisla- 
ture which may or may not finish in a 5c 
(approximately) per capita allocation for 
the biennium to public libraries and en- 
dowed libraries serving the public in com- 
munities where there are no tax-supported 
public libraries, and extended service to in- 
clude the entire 7,500,000 population. The 
results will depend on the “friends of the 
libraries.” 

It will first be considered by the House 
Committee on Appropriations; then go to 
first reading and second. At second read- 
ing amendments and changes may be made 
from the floor of the House; it might even 
be again referred to the Committee and 
have to proceed a second time through first 


and second readings. After second reading 
it goes to third reading which is the voting 
stage. This procedure is followed in both 
Houses. Every step must be watched and 
heeded carefully by everyone interested in 
the welfare of libraries and educational 
opportunities for the children and adults of 
the State of Illinois. 

We will try to keep you all informed as 
soon as any changes occur in its status. 

Copies of the bill have been mailed to 
all public libraries and to many individuals. 
If additional copies are needed they may 
be obtained by writing to any of your 
Representatives, or the sponsor (Hon. 
James A. Nowlan) of the bill. 

There are 304 public libraries in the 
State; 35 of them are isolated —the only 
library in the county; 5 counties have no 
library at all. Of the 7,500,000 people in 
Illinois almost 2,000,000 of them do not yet 
have an opportunity to walk into a library, 
borrow a book to read without paying a 
non-resident’s fee because they live outside 
the area taxed for the library’s support. 


H. B. 951 asks for a total sum of 
$415,000.00: 


$300,000.00 for the “purchase of books and 
periodicals for free tax-supported public 
libraries in all parts of the State and 
those privately endowed and maintained 
free public libraries in cities, villages, 
incorporated towns and townships in 
which there are no tax-supported public 
libraries.” (This sum would be admin- 
istered in the same way as the $600,000.00 
fund was in 1935-37.) 


Any Board of Trustees may waive alloca- 
tions from the Fund either year or both. 


$100,000.00 for establishing and maintain- 
ing a system of library service for people 
now without it. The money may be 
used for the purchase of books, periodi- 
cals, bookmobiles, and other necessary 
expense, and for payments to existing 
libraries which enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of State to give serv- 
ice to areas now without it. 


The money asked for in this bill will 
mean many new books and magazines for 
the readers of Illinois, and a new service 
to many people. But to get the bill passed 
by both Houses will take hard work and 
constant watching. until. July 1 when the 
Legislature adjourns. 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee. 


YES, WE DO HAVE SETS OF THE SEASONAL AND TOPICAL POSTERS 


AVAILABLE! 


Requests and inquiries should be addressed to Helene H. Rogers, Superintendent Li- 
brary Divisions, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


__| 
—— 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan, 
Superintendent of the division for the extension of library service 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a library center in the following com- 
munities: 


Erie, Whiteside County in District 
No. 1 

Labstown, Hardin County in District 
No. 5. 


Raum, Pope County in District No. 5. 
Bay City, Pope County in District No. 5. 


Brownfield, Pope County in _ District 
No. 5. 


McCormic, 
No. 5. 


Herald, White County in District No. 5. 

New Haven, White County in District 
No. 5. 

St. David, Fulton County 
No. 6. 


Pope County in _ District 


in District 


LIBRARY DISPLAYS 


By Ciara M. Baker, Head Circulation 
Department, Decatur Public Library 


Addison, in The Tattler, has said, “The 
great art in writing advertisements is the 
finding out a proper method to catch the 
reader’s eye; without which a good thing 
may pass over unobserved.” This same 
idea is at the bottom of displays in a 
library,—the effort to find some way to 
catch the reader’s eye so that he may not 
pass over, without observing them, books 
which he would enjoy. 

Now this reader’s eye may not be quite 
so hard to catch as a brownie or a lepre- 
chaum, but still it is a slippery, elusive 
thing, as every librarian knows. It is 
easily caught by anything we don’t want 
seen, such as dust on the catalog case. But 
the way it can slide blankly and unseeingly 
over such notices as “Books Charged 
Here,” or “Please Return Magazines to 
Proper Places,” is really remarkable. The 
inability of the public to see what they 
should see makes countless librarians 
mourn. 

How, then, are we to catch this reader’s 
eye? Is it possible to slip up to it, and in 
some metaphorical way put salt on its tail? 
That sounds like an Irish bull, but think a 
minute. Have you not heard the expres- 
sion, “With the tail of his eye?” Did you 


never see anything with the tail of your 
own eye? You nearly missed it; your gaze 
wandered over it unseeing, till just at the 
end of your glance (the end is where tails 


are!) something, a color, a word, a move- 
ment, caught your attention just in time. 

We must, then, plan to have that some- 
thing, something pungent, snappy, and with 
vim to it (like salt) with which to attract 
and hold that aimless’ reader’s’ eye. 
Whether we get it by the tail or otherwise 
makes little difference just so it is caught. 
Books that are new and shiny will do it 
without other aids, indeed they do it almost 
too well. We never have enough new 
books in at one time to show in any quan- 
tity, except on New Book morning. Per- 
haps the next best thing is to post the 
jackets of the new books, though I admit 
that is rather like showing empty nut- 
shells without the kernels. In our library 
we keep six small movable bulletin boards 
and one large one for this purpose. We 
trim up the jackets, using the whole of 
them sometimes, or the front side only, or 
often only the spine, according to how at- 
tractive they are: and we tack them up in 
as many different designs as we can think 
of. We try to get them posted as soon 
after new books go on as possible, and the 
immediate increase in demand for the 
books proves it to be a good method of 
advertising. 

The display of older books is a more 
difficult problem; for, to put it as mildly as 
it can be put, books that have been circu- 
lated do get the bloom rubbed off! They 
need something with them to set them 
apart from all the other equally dingy 
books on the shelves,—some focal point to 
arrest that reader’s eye. Here we use pic- 
tures, colored if possible; placards or cap- 
tions printed large; or the combinations of 
caption and picture known as _ posters. 
Every library has its own varying equip- 
ment for doing this. Perhaps the ideal is 
one or more of those combinations of bul- 
letin board and book trough, either single 
or double-faced. We have them in the 
Children’s Room, but in the adult depart- 
ment every strategic position for such a 
piece of furniture is already occupied by 
something else that just has to be there. 
Neither do we have any show-windows on 
the street. We have some bulletin boards 
in the reading room which we try to keep 
filled with bright pictures, but there is no 
place to put books with them. We do 
have one quite large, long board with a 
table below it, and a little one where just 
a few books can be displayed. Then we 
have two old-fashioned display racks on a 
table, the kind with which only long nar- 


=> 


row labels can be used; and a couple of 
little folding book troughs. With them we 
have to use a small card in a wooden 
block. 

The easiest way to fill the large board, 
and perhaps the most effective, is to use 
some of the big, colorful travel posters 
which may be obtained free from tourist 
bureaus of various countries. I have a list 
of addresses which you may copy if you 
wish, and if there are some I do not know, 
perhaps an exchange can be made. On the 
table below the board we put out appro- 
priate books, and also travel folders if we 
have them. Every year, about May, we go 
to our local R. R. station and collect an 
armful of their vacation literature, which 
we keep out for at least a month. 

Several years ago we withdrew, for lack 
of space, some bound volumes of the J//lus- 
trated London News. From them we saved 
many double-page pictures which have 
been very useful. There are scenes from 
English history, pictures of children by old 
masters, the treasures of King Tut’s tomb, 
and many other subdjects. This being a 
grand windfall that might not happen to 
everybody, I will not dwell on it; but much 
good material can be gotten from discarded 
magazines, as well as from colored Sunday 
Supplements. 

There is another source of free material 
for bulletin boards that is within the reach 
of everybody. I refer to the really lovely 
calendars put out every year by business 
firms. For example, the Chicago and IIli- 
nois Midland Railroad has, every year, a 
large calendar with a picture on the life of 
Lincoln. We have had three,— Lincoln the 
Surveyor, Lincoln the Wrestler, and Lin- 
coln the Student. So far we have been 
able to get them free on application to Mr. 
B. H. Williams, Springfield. The Provident 
Mutual Insurance Company has for several 
years published calendars with a different 
picture for each month, very beautiful re- 
productions of old American prints; and the 
Travelers Company of Hartford used to 
have Currier and Ives prints. We have 
used several sets of these pictures, under 
such headings as “When America Was 
Young,” and “As We Were: American 
Scenes From Old Prints,” with all sorts of 
books dealing with pioneer life. If you 
cannot find one of these for your library, 
you may be able to beg the pictures from 
some friend after its usefulness as a calen- 
dar is past. The Travelers’ calendar this 
year is a series of Rogers Groups of 
statuary, which will also make a nice dis- 
play,—in 1940. 


For several years a Decatur grocery dis- 
tributed calendars advertising the Morrell 
Packing Company of Ottumwa, Iowa. One 
year the twelve pictures formed a series en- 
titled “Songs That Live Forever,” very 
attractive illustrations of such old favorites 
as “Home, Sweet Home,” and “Carry Me 
Back To Old Virginny.” These are not 


large pictures, but by using all twelve (it 
was easy to trim off the hams and bacon,) 
we even filled up the big bulletin board and 
many people enjoyed it. The next year 
they featured ‘“‘Books That Live Forever;” 
then “Immortal Characters of Literature,” 
and next “Scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Plays.” All these were fine grist for our 
mill, indeed they might have been planned 
especially for libraries, so well did they tie 
up with our books. Unfortunately, the 
Shakespeare pictures were a trifle too 
“highbrow” for some of the grocery store’s 
customers, so this year they gave out an- 
other and inferior calendar. However, I 
wrote directly to the company, and ob- 
tained one of this year’s for twenty cents. 
It is called “The Artist’s Own,” and I 
think it well worth the money. All these 
pictures will be mounted for the picture file 
after they have served their turn on the 
bulletin board. 


We have some purchased material which 
we use from time to time. I will name 
some things at random: The Booklover’s 
Map of America, and Booklover’s Map of 
the British Isles, published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company; a set of four Audubon 
Bird Charts, from the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society; Flags of the United 
States, from C. S. Hammond & Company 
Inc., New York; Oil and Gas Map of Illi- 
nois, from the State Geological Survey, at 
Urbana. A very interesting animated map 
of Illinois was recently sent us from The 
Abraham Lincoln Association in Spring- 
field, and another came gratis from The 
Mentholatum Company. 


We have both sets of the N. Y. A. 
posters, but find the second set the wrong 
shape and size for every place we have to 
put them. We recently cooperated with 
the N. Y. A. in a display of books for 
Negro Achievement Week. We had pre- 
pared, at their request, a list of books 
about negroes, and featured this list on the 
bulletin board, with streamers radiating out 
to cards which bore the names of profes- 
sions and vocations in which negroes have 
opportunity. It was all carried out in yel- 
low and brown, and the lettering was done 
by the N. Y. A. 


For the book display racks on the other 
table of which I spoke, we have made a 
wide variety of placards, mostly without 
pictures, and vary them often, keeping the 
racks full of books to suit the label. Gen- 
eral ones, which allow a wide range of 
books, are always popular. Here are a 
few suggestions: Books to Grow On; 
Economics and World Affairs; Good Com- 
panions for Leisure Hours; Books for 
Thinking America; “Many Men, Many 
Minds, Many Books of Many Kinds;” 
Making the Most of Yourself. We had 
out a group of books, mostly from the 817 
class, called “Gloom Dispellers.” Some 
weeks after they had been put away, a lit- 


tle girl came, saying “My papa wants some 
more of them there gloomers!” 

We have one blue sign, on which the 
white letters drip with icicles, “Cold Books 
for Hot Days.” With it we use books on 
Arctic explorations. Now and then we 
gather up a rack full of the smallest books 
we can find, both fiction and non-fiction, 
and label it “Little Books for Little 
Whiles.” For the Headline books and 
other pamphlet material we have recently 
acquired a wire display rack from the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets Committee. It 
carries the words “Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets,” so we need no other label. Before 
we had it we used to use “Little Books On 
Big Subjects.” 

A boy used to come to us who would 
take no fiction book, however thrilling, un- 
less it was larger than average. He said, 
with finality, “J like ’em thick!” Some 
day, I think it would be fun to make a 
placard “Do You Like ’Em Thick?” and 
start the collection with David Copperfield, 
Anthony Adverse, and Gone With the 
Wind. Another I have in mind is, ‘““These 
Were All Best-Sellers Once.” This will be 
easy, because the old best-sellers, like 
“Main Street” and “David Harum” will 
likely be on the shelves. 

In some library magazine I found sug- 
gested the caption “Distinctly Not for the 
Average Reader.” We tried it, putting out 
such ponderous tomes as Pareto’s ‘Mind 
and Society,” Van Loon’s “The Arts,” and 
Barnes’, “Intellectual and Cultural History 
of the Western World.” For fiction, ““The 
Late George Apley,” “The Forsythe Saga,” 
“Kristin-Lavransdatter” and “Joseph in 
Egypt.” It was remarkable how well our 
people rose to the implied challenge, and 
how soon the shelf was empty. 

We always have garden books out for 
sometime, both in spring and fall, but vary 
the labels and posters. Several of these 
are quotations, for gardens and poetry seem 
to belong together. On a blizzardy day in 
January, as soon as we have a few new 
seed catalogs, I like to start with the 
following: 


“The world may be locked in the grip of 
winter’s chilling blast, 

The sleet and snow may drift and blow 
and skies be overcast; 

But I can step right into May and never 
slip a cog, 

By sitting down and opening a spring 
seed catalog!” 


For other special classes of book exhibits 
we use such headings as: “The Home 
Outside and In,” “Lenten Reading,” ‘“Mak- 
ing the Most of Yourself,” ‘Where the 
Pavement Ends,” “See America First,” 
“Let’s Go,—By the Book Route!” “Some 
Happy Marriages in Fact and Fiction,” 
“Down to the Sea in Ships,” “Reading For 
Fun,” “To Spank or Not to Spank.” This 
last is really a poster, with a picture from 


the cover of an old Saturday Evening Post. 
Another poster, equally suitable for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday or for Book Week, has a 
picture of Lincoln reading by firelight, and 
this quotation from “The Young Lincoln,” 
by Edwin Markham: 


“He fed his spirit with the bread of 
books, 

And slaked his thirst at all the wells of 
thought.” 


We have no glass showcase in the adult 
department, except a makeshift one resur- 
rected from the store-room. It used to 
hang on the wall, holding a fire-extinguisher 
and a hatchet. Now, when laid on its back 
on the table, it will hold a few small ar- 
ticles that we dare not risk without a 
padlock; but it is so shallow and so narrow 
that its usefulness is limited. We have 
displayed in it a few old books, which we 
called “Books of a Pioneer Family,” and at 
present have in it samples of some old 
magazines, such as Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
The Ladies’ Pearl, and others our grand- 
mothers read. On one Armistice Day we 
showed a collection of Liberty Loan but- 
tons, and other badges used by war-work- 
ers during the Great War. Once we had a 
live exhibit in the little case, caterpillars in 
various stages all the way from egg to 
pupa; but the littlest crawler got through 
a crack and was lost! 

Perhaps I should mention a few other 
displays that were not books. One of our 
Christmas decorations, a church complete 
with stained glass windows, all cleverly 
made of paper and empty boxes, was writ- 
ten up in the Wilson Bulletin. We had a 
regular exhibit once of pictures newly 
mounted, ready for the Picture File. This 
year, for two weeks including February 
12th, we had a good-sized reproduction of 
Lincoln’s birthplace in Kentucky. It was 
made by pupils of a rural school, copied 
from pictures we had loaned them. The 
little log-cabin inside was finished even to 
the chimney, and the marble edifice that 
forms the Memorial was made of domino 
sugar and Staley’s cube starch, with plaster- 
of-paris for steps and pillars. 

Such things as these are interesting, and 
good for variety, but for the most part we 
believe in sticking to our book displays in 
the library. We have, a few times but not 
recently, tried having displays in store 
windows down town, but did not consider 
results equal to the effort. expended. 
Neither have we found it practicable to 
have displays of books where conventions, 
lecture courses, or other gatherings of peo- 
ple are being held; for we could not spare 
assistants to be there with the books. We 
have sometimes prepared lists for distribu- 
tion, such as one on Antiques for a recent 
Hobby Show, and hope to do more of that 
later on, when we get a mimeograph of our 
own. 
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You will understand that in this paper I 
have not attempted to tell what is done in 
our Alice G. Evans Branch, nor even in 
the Children’s Room at the Main library. 
Their problem is slightly different from 
ours, though the principle is the same. 
The Children’s Room can, and_ should, 
make more use of pictures and objects 
than the adult department. It happens 
that they have somewhat better location 
and better lighting for their displays than 
we do, and they have very nice ones. We 
do the best we can with what we have, 
and while we may not get the attention of 
all our readers all the time, we do capture 
most of them at one time or another. 
After all, the books themselves are their 
own best advertisement, if we can only 
succeed in getting people to look at them 
with a seeing eye. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY, WHAT IS 
IT? 


What do we mean when we talk so 
easily and enthusiastically about county 
libraries? What is a county library? When 
one thinks of county libraries one should 
visualize that vast number of men, women, 
and children, who are living all kinds of 
lives and in all types of communities. The 
county library is a system of book service 
that reaches all of the people of the 
county, regardless of where they live or 
how they live. In reality the county 
library is just like any other public library 
with the county as the corporate and tax- 
ing unit rather than the city, village, or 
township. There must be two types of 
service —community service and_ school 
service, and a very complete organization 
is needed for this extension work. 

In establishing a county library where 
there is no existing library the State law 
makes provision for the appointment of the 
library board by the county board of super- 
visors, funds to be appropriated from the 
general fund, the State law also makes pro- 
vision for two or more counties to form a 
regional library which is in reality a 
county library with increased service area. 
After the appointment of the library board, 
the most important problem which con- 
fronts it is the librarian. The library is 
three-fourths librarian. The qualifications 
of a good county librarian are the same as 
for any—plus much more. She must have 
a rural view-point and a knowledge of 
local rural conditions. We cannot empha- 
size too much the importance of educa- 
tion, training, and experience. 

After the librarian is secured and the 
book collection is started, the next impor- 
tant step is the selecting of locations for 
the various stations and branches. In a 
county system as many agencies as pos- 
sible must be established at once, with the 
main library, in reality like a warehouse 


from which the books are distributed and 
reference material and special information 
furnished. It is probable that all of the 
small towns and villages will need branches 
and that the very small communities can 
be cared for with stations. If the library 
has an adequate appropriation, funds 
should be set aside for a book truck, not 
only to be used in distributing books to 
the various centers, but to give the people 
who live in the open country and not very 
close to a station, house to house service. 
However, if the library funds are limited, 
a delivery truck should be used rather 
than an expensive bookmobile. Some ade- 
quate means of transportation is essential 
to the life of the institution, and a Ford 
pickup will carry numbers of boxes of 
books and save money to buy more books, 
or increase the service in other ways. 

As the library grows, permanent collec- 
tions will be developed in the branches, 
being kept fresh with frequent additions of 
new books from the main collection at 
headquarters. The smaller collections in 
the stations will be changed frequently, and 
the books which are not popular in one 
place will be transferred to another. All 
of the books in the entire collection will be 
on call for special need or demand. The 
records at the main library will show the 
location of every book, and one copy of 
an expensive or little called for title can be 
made to serve several communities ade- 
quately and promptly. 

The schools, more than any other group, 
are going to benefit from this service. In- 
stead of one new collection of books a 
year, as was the case when they were en- 
tirely dependent upon their own funds, the 
county library is going to be in a position 
to supply them with new books as often 
as they are needed throughout the school 
term. All of the schools in the county 
will have the benefit of a large reference 
collection at the central library, and can 
give their students the same advantages as 
the city schools. The juvenile collection 
must be selected to take care of the sup- 
plementary and recreai.onal reading needs 
of the elementary and rural schools, and 
the many reference requirements of the 
high schools. The service to schools can- 
not be too much emphasized, and this alone 
would justify county libraries. 

The State law makes provision for a 
county to contract with an existing city 
library for services in the rural areas. In 
this case provision for a county department 
or division is made, with a trained and ex- 
perienced librarian in charge. Through 
this department service from the public 
library is extended to the various branches, 
stations and schools. With the backing of 
a well-established library, the initial cost of 
county library service is not as great as 
with a totally new organization; but to be 
a success it must give trained service, fur- 
nish a good collection of books, develop 


branches for towns without libraries, sup- 
plement small libraries already existing, 
and furnish truck or station service in the 
sparsely settled districts. 


from LIBRARY NEWS (Mississippi State 
Library Commission) April, 1939. 


STATISTICS AND THE ANNUAL 
REPORT 


By STELLA R. GLAsGcow, Librarian 
Lake Forest Public Library 


When I was asked to talk about statis- 
tics, the only picture that came to my mind 
was a row of zeros stretching into infinity. 
And live statistics—whatever that might be! 
All I could conjure up was a flock of those 
constantly separating diagrams and figures 
like something that comes out of a test 
tube. But, statistics are the framework of 
our reports, so they must have some defi- 
nite characteristics. 

Take statistics in general. They can be 
made to prove anything in the world—as 
you know. Here are some of the titles list- 
ed under “Statistics” in one of the volumes 
of the Readers Guide: 


“Administration without information.” 
“Making statistics talk.” 

“Most wonderful dope sheet on earth.” 
“These maps tell lies.” 


“Statistics and civilization.” . . 
on. 


. and so 


In one of his essays, Hilaire Belloc says 
of statistics that “a man with a bee in his 
bonnet can take a batch of them, knead 
them with his fists, tread on them with his 
feet, juggle them with his thumbs, smooth 
them down with his palms, pat them into 
place with his fingers, square them off with 
a trowel, and bake them cunningly into any 
shape he desires.” 

As to statistics in particular. First they 
must be accurate. Accuracy is of great im- 
portance to man and that is so, because 
alone, of all the factors of learning, it is 
the most easily and mechanically attained. 
The answers drop out of the adding 
machine into their own little rows. We 
may not know just what we are getting at— 
but we can be accurate about it. 

Next statistics should be true. Well, 
Truth is Beauty and Beauty is Truth— 
the degree of beauty depending on what 
is in your mind’s eye. 

For instance, the circulation fell sharply 
in a certain Branch Library when another 
agency was installed in the area to relieve 
the load. Should that certain Librarian, in 
her report to headquarters simply say that 
the figures were so much below the year be- 
fore?—or may she say that with the added 
facilities, more people can be served than 
ever before??? 


Again, take the matter of supplementary 
reading for the schools. The record of 
these books is kept at the main building 
when they are sent out to the school li- 
brarian. The school librarian charges them 
out to the teachers—automatically renew- 
ing the books at the end of two weeks al- 
though the physical books do not come 
back to her desk. And the teacher has 
an account of the books read by the chil- 
dren. All accepted procedure. 

Similarly, take the reserved and refer- 
ence books in a college library. Count is 
taken every time they are charged out in 
the room—it may be many times for the 
same book in the hour. 

Another case: most libraries give class 
numbers to the primers and easy reading 
books that go out more in quantity than in 
quality. And many give travel numbers to 
such books as the Perkins’ Twin series. All 
of which helps the looks of the non-fiction 
total. 

In a recent number of the Library Jour- 
nal there was a neat little problem as to 
whether one picture circulated counted for 
non-fiction—or should there be five pic- 
tures for the price of non-fiction? These 
items along with the total number of cata- 
log cards typed, the number of reference 
questions looked up, the number of people 
registered, etc., make impressive figures. 
So, our little statistic does not need to be 
a naked truth running through the report 
when he can be legitimately dressed! 


Besides being accurate and truthful, sta- 
tistics may be comparative and pictorial 
and I give you your choice of marching men 
of assorted sizes; black and white organ 
pipes; a stack of books leaning against the 
Empire State Building—and in this picture, 
I am always impressed with the leveling 
influence of knowledge because the books 
are always the same size; or you may have 
a row of little children holding hands from 
here to somewhere else; there is always the 
garden variety of graph which looks like 
the weather report. 


Statistics may be helped by propaganda. 
For example, if one of the readers comes 
up to the desk with four books and you 
say to him: “Well! these four books repre- 
sent a wide variety in your reading’—the 
next time he comes in he will be likely 
to take out six. 


Statistics can be poetical although it took 
thirty-three years of the Readers Guide to 
produce one—which I have paraphrased, 
with apologies, and called the “Lament of 
a Library Page” by one who counts. Here 
it is: 


The books keep on returning 
They wear the counter bare, 

To me, the shame seems burning 
That no one seems to care. 

On desks and open spaces, 

In piled up heaps they lie! 

The staff, with vacant faces 
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Unheeding pass them by. 

Their numbers keep on mounting 
By hundreds every day, 

But no one thinks of counting 
Before they’re put away. 

To highbrows and to mystics, 

This thing has no appeal, 

But lovers of statistics 

Will know just how I feel. 

But what’s the use to further delve? 
I’ll never know, I fear, 

How many books go back on shelves 
In libraries each year. 


Statistics may be vital—and here we get 
right down among the customers, especially 
those whom we should like to see statistics 
in the past tense. You all know the peevish 
dowager who makes the back of your neck 
prickle with her insinuations that all the 
good books are held out on her. Then 
there is the careless student who spends the 
evening reading the magazines and—five 
minutes before closing time, he brings up a 
list of references that have to be carefully 
searched. Along with our daily bread 
comes the reader who dumps a pile of 
books on the counter and says brightly: 
“I’m bringing back your library.” And I 
hate even to mention the person you meet 
on the street and the very sight of you 
reminds him of an overdue book. These 
things are the riffles on the otherwise 
pleasant stream of our existence. 

And finally, statistics should show a re- 
sult—a condensed summing up of some 
stated problem. In that respect, these re- 
marks are statistics. They are a lot of 
cliches that add up to prove—absolutely 
nothing. 

In closing, I should like to say that these 
comments are entirely specious and there 
is no personal reference to any library, liv- 
ing or dead, including the Scandinavian. 


SUMMER READING PLANS 


By EveELyYN BALL, Children’s Librarian, 
Peru Public Library 


The reading clubs at the Peru Public 
Library have all been adapted from ideas 
suggested or outlined in the Wilson Bul- 
letin. Last year, the most successful was 
inspired by Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” 
We copied the map of “Treasure Island” 
on a poster about twenty by twenty-eight 
inches. From construction paper, our NYA 
worker cut out pieces of eight and dubloons 
which were kept in a treasure chest. We 
marked forty books with RC for reading 
club, and one dubloon was given for each 
book when it was returned. With five 
dubloons the child bought a sticker with a 
ship and his name on it, and was allowed 


to put it on the map. When a child had 


five stickers on the map, his name was put 
on the honor roll. This reading club was 


carried on for two months, and at the end 
of that time all those on the honor roll, 
about forty, were invited to a party. This 
was our most expensive reading club and 
cost forty-five cents for the poster, ship 
stickers and construction paper. 

The reading club the year before cost 
twenty cents. One of the clerks in the lo- 
cal department store rummaged in the base- 
ment and found a large poster with a white 
back. This was marked off into squares 
colored and numbered. From scrap paper 
we cut little pennants, and as each child 
registered he was given one with his name 
on it. A special collection of books was 
put out, and as the child read his pennant 
was moved from square to square until he 
had read fifteen books. The pennants were 
fastened to the poster with a bit of cellulose 
tape, and as the crayon coloring made the 
surface of the poster smooth, the tape could 
be pulled off and stuck down again. The 
names of those who finished within two 
months were put on an honor roll and their 
names printed in the newspaper. 

The first summer project we had was a 
Reading Ladder. This was very simple; 
just a ladder with ten rungs ruled off on 
the back of an advertisement for lemons. 
The first five rungs required one book each 
and the last five two books each. We had 
saved a stack of slips the Macmillan Com- 
pany sends out for advertising, and on one 
of these for each book the child wrote the 
name of the author, title of the book, and 
whether he liked the book. The names of 
the children were written in between the 
rungs and the slips they had written were 
kept as a check on the number of books 
read. 

It would be easy to vary either of these 
last two projects into airplane flights, boat- 
races, auto-races, balloon flights; it could be 
a golf course with the reader moving from 
hole to hole, or a baseball game or football 
game with the reader moving from position 
to position. 

For this summer we are planning a Book 
Caravan. We haven’t decided on a large 
single poster or on separate posters. Our 
NYA worker is cutting out silhouettes of a 
child with arms outstretched holding an 
armful of books. These silhouettes will be 
pasted on the poster. Each child will be 
represented by one, and on its outstretched 
arms will be pasted small slips of papeft 
to represent the books he reads. The child 
will put his name and the name of the 
author and the titles of the book on a slip 
of paper, and we will keep these so that 
no one can say “I’ve read five books and 
there are only four on the poster.” 

At one of the reading club parties we 
played a game called a character hunt. We 
made out a list of statements as:—I wrote 
a play and my three sisters, Amy, Beth and 
Meg and I acted it. Who am I? This 
could easily be developed into a summer 
project. One library had an animal hunt 


along the same line. A list of the names 
of fifty animals was given to each pupil. 
The books containing these names were put 
out and the pupils had to find it, and put 
down the name of the author and the title 
of the book. 

An archery set suggested another summer 
club. Two large Indians cut from an ad- 
vertisement were put up with a target be- 
tween them. Arrows with names of the 
readers on them were thumb-tacked on to 
the target. The outer ring counted two 
books, the next five, the next seven, and 
the bull’s eye ten. Books on Indians—stor- 
ies, biographies, histories, and pioneer stor- 
ies and Illinois history stories were empha- 
sized. This could be a Robin Hood Club, 
and the rings could represent nature, travel, 
biography or history. 

Reading clubs on travel have been very 
popular. We haven’t tried this yet, but one 


of the geography classes did. The materials 
were rather elaborate. Sheets of paper were 
mimeographed with space on one side for 
date about the pupil, and on the other for 
a list of the books read. On an outline 
map they traced their routes of travel. 
Two sisters in the school have a collection 
of foreign dolls and these were loaned to 
add interest. 

We also had a Jungle Parade. Above the 
shelves of the children’s section was put a 
long strip of brown wrapping paper. This 
was marked into sections with a palm tree 
or a jungle hut drawn with crayon in each 
section. The animals were cut from colored 
paper and each child chose one. The ani- 
mais moved from one section to another. 
There were twenty in all and no time limit, 
so every one finished. 
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